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SUCCESSFUL  PRACTICES  IN  THE 
TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  IN  THE 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL 


I.  ORAL  EXPRESSION 

A.  Getting  Acquainted  with  the  Readers"  Guide 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  of  school  in  September,  each 
member  of  the  tenth  year  English  class  is  handed  the  following  typed  list 
of  questions  to  be  looked  up  in  the  library  during  his  free  periods  for 
that  week: 

1.  Where  can  one  find  the  contents  of  magazines  indexed? 

2.  How  often  is  The  Guide  published?  Cumulated  during  the  year ? 

3.  With  what  year’s  publications  did  the  Guide  begin? 

4.  How  many  magazines  are  indexed  in  the  Guide? 

5.  Study  the  list  of  periodicals  indexed. 

6.  Name  three  magazines  listed  that  are  now  discontinued. 

7.  Explain  the  method  of  indexing  used  in  the  Guide. 

8.  List  the  six  parts  of  each  entry. 

9.  What  are  the  advantages  of  indexing  articles  under  subject 
headings  ? 

10.  How  are  book  reviews  indexed? 

11.  If  one  does  not  know  the  name  of  the  writer  of  an  article  about 
an  author,  under  what  heading  would  he  find  the  article  listed  ? 

12.  How  may  one  locate  a poem,  if  one  does  not  know  the  author  of 
the  poem,  or  the  name  or  the  date  of  the  magazine  in  which  it 
originally  appeared? 

13.  How  can  one  find  whether  an  article  is  illustrated?  Whether  it 
contains  a portrait  ? Whether  it  is  accompanied  by  maps  ? 

14.  Where  does  one  look  for  the  key  to  the  abbreviations  found  in 
the  Guide? 

15.  In  what  way  does  the  Guide  indicate  fiction,  drama,  verse? 

The  first  English  class  in  the  third  week  is  conducted  in  the  library, 
where  these  questions  are  discussed  and  the  information  verified.  Each 
member  of  the  class  then  makes  a bibliography  of  current  articles  on  a 
topic  which  he  has  selected  for  a talk  before  the  class.  The  teachers  of 
other  courses  cooperate  by  assigning  topics  for  which  bibliographies  are 
required,  so  that  by  the  erid  of  the  first  quarter  the  pupils  turn  as 
naturally  to  the  Readers  Guide  for  sources  as  they  do  to  the  dictionary 
for  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  words. 
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B.  ORAL  EXPRESSION  FOR  DIFFERENT  OCCASIONS 

In  a tenth  year  class  discussion  on  speech  making,  in  which  the  pupils 
based  their  opinions  on  speeches  they  had  read,  heard  at  their  clubs, 
and  over  the  radio,  it  was  concluded  that  speeches  are  made  for  one  of 
the  following  purposes : to  make  something  clear ; to  convince  one’s 
hearers ; to  persuade  to  action ; to  arouse  emotion,  exaltation ; to 
entertain. 

Many  speeches  may  and  do  combine  several  of  these  purposes  to  attain 
one  definite  purpose.  The  class  gave  as  an  instance,  a Community 
Chest  speech  which  had  been  made  by  a local  lawyer  before  the  school 
assembly.  The  speaker’s  definite  purpose  was  to  obtain  contributions 
for  the  Chest.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  first  made  clear  the  work  of  the 
Communinty  Chest ; he  convinced  his  hearers  of  the  need  for  and  the 
worth  of  that  work ; he  appealed  to  their  emotions ; and  he  occasionally 
relieved  the  solemnity  of  the  speech  by  well-timed  and  well-placed  bits 
of  humor.  All  these,  however,  were  but  steps  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  main  purpose — to  persuade  his  hearers  to  contribute 
generously  to  the  Community  Chest. 

The  discussion  also  brought  out  the  point  that  a speaker  should  know 
in  advance  what  type  of  audience  he  is  to  address.  If  he  is  to  speak  to 
a medical  society  on  a topic  concerning  public  health,  he  may  use  techni- 
cal terms  freely.  If  he  is  speaking  to  a popular  audience  on  this  subject, 
he  must  use  language  that  his  hearers  will  understand. 

As  the  class  numbers  thirty,  ten  three-minute  speeches  are  scheduled 
for  each  weekly  period,  which  leaves  a margin  of  time  for  class  discussion. 
In  the  course  of  the  school  year,  every  member  of  the  class  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

The  class  elects  a chairman  for  the  meeting.  The  definite  purpose  to 
be  attained  by  the  first  group  of  speeches  is  agreed  upon,  and  topics 
are  selected  from  a suggested  list.  Each  pupil  decides  upon  the  type  of 
audience  to  whom  he  wishes  to  speak,  and  hands  this  information  with 
his  topic  to  the  chairman  before  the  meeting. 

The  chairman  introduces  the  speaker,  announces  his  topic,  and  informs 
the  class  in  the  course  of  the  introduction  what  kind  of  audience  it  is 
supposed  to  be. 

When  the  members  of  the  group  have  given  their  talks,  the  other  pupils 
of  the  class  who  have  been  taking  notes,  first  commend  the  speakers  for 
any  good  points  observed,  and  then  criticize  faults  of  expression,  lack 
of  attainment  of  purpose,  unsuitability  to  the  audience,  incompleteness, 
and  so  on. 

The  chairman  is  commended  for  variety  in  the  method  of  introducing 
speakers,  cleverness  in  embodying  in  the  introduction  the  type  of  audi- 
ence assumed  for  each  speech,  and  the  tactfulness  of  the  comments  at  the 
close  of  each  speech. 

The  teacher  notes  all  errors  of  speech  and  manner  and  comments  on 
them  either  in  conference  with  the  pupil,  or  before  the  class,  if  the  error 
noted  is  prevalent  in  the  class. 
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C.  TEACHING  ORAL  EXPRESSION  BY  MEANS 
OE  A HOBBY 

The  English  program  for  the  ninth  year  called  for  an  eight  weeks’ 
review  in  punctuation.  The  boys  in  the  ninth  grade  pattern  shop,  how- 
ever, had  a fairly  good  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  English,  but  were 
lacking  in  originality  and  in  the  ability  to  express  themselves.  _ They 
seemed  to  be  inarticulate  on  every  subject  except  the  radio.  With  the 
radio,  then,  as  the  core  of  the  plan,  a club  was  organized  to  study  the 
best  in  radio.  The  teacher  pointed  out  that  as  the  work  of  this  club  had 
been  substituted  for  the  regular  work  of  the  course,  the  results  would 
have  to  be  outstanding. 

The  first  officers  were  elected,  but  a committee  was  appointed  to  make 
a calendar,  so  that  every  boy  would  have  an  opportunity  to  act  as  presi- 
dent and  as  secretary.  Each  boy  made  an  oral  report  on  a certain  type 
of  radio  program.  These  reports  were  followed  by  discussions  by  the 
whole  group,  some  of  which  were  extremely  heated  and  lasted  over  to 
the  next  day.  A discussion  on  gangster  stories  was  worthy  of 
publication. 

A visit  to  a broadcasting  station  involved  the  writing  of  letters  to  the 
manager  of  the  station,  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  permission 
to  visit  the  station,  and  to  the  principal  of  the  school.  After  the  visit, 
letters  of  thanks  were  written  to  the  manager  of  the  radio  station  and 
to  persons  who  supplied  the  transportation.  If  but  one  letter  was  to  be 
sent,  the  best  one  was  selected. 

At  the  close  of  the  project,  the  pupils  had  developed  ability  to  talk  and 
to  think  on  their  feet.  In  addition,  they  had  a more  concrete  idea  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  radio  for  programs  of  genuine  worth. 

D.  A DEBATE  ON  A COMMUNITY  PROJECT 

A teacher  of  a tenth  year  English  class  discovered  that  one  of  the 
most  interesting  ways  of  teaching  argumentation  was  by  means  of 
debates. 

The  teacher  prepared  mimeographed  copies  of  a very  simple  brief  on  a 
community  project  that  had  been  given  much  space  in  the  local  papers. 
When  the  class  met,  she  mentioned  the  subject  and  began  to  argue  for 
the  affirmative,  which  was  the  less  popular  side  in  the  daily  press.  Soon 
signs  of  unrest  and  a desire  to  talk  became  apparent  among  the  members 
of  the  class.  When  the  teacher  made  a calculated  pause,  a boy  who 
could  no  longer  restrain  himself  spoke  up  for  the  negative  side.  In  a 
very  short  time,  all  were  trying  to  enter  into  the  debate. 

The  pupils  then  saw  that  to  avoid  confusion,  and  to  give  a fair  oppor- 
tunity for  each  side  to  be  heard,  an  orderly  procedure  was  necessary; 
that  a strict  keeping  to  the  point,  and  the  presentation  of  true  argument 
instead  of  mere  statement  of  opinion  were  essential  to  forming  definite 
conclusions.  The  teacher  then  introduced  and  distributed  the  mimeo- 
graphed brief.  The  class  took  sides  and  resolved  itself  into  a debating 
team.  Instructions  as  to  procedure  were  given  and  absorbed  without 
killing  the  interest,  as  this  attempt  was  a kind  of  “free  for  all.” 
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The  students  then  resolved  themselves  into  teams  of  six,  and  searched 
newspapers  and  magazines  for  current  topics  to  debate.  These  topics 
were  listed  on  the  board,  and  discussed  as  to  scope,  timeliness,  interest, 
and  availability  of  material. 

Each  team  selected  a topic,  and  the  members  spent  their  free  periods 
that  day  in  the  school  library  consulting  the  Readers’  Guide.  They  also 
invaded  the  public  library  after  school.  In  the  next  class  period,  the 
members  of  the  several  teams  gathered  in  groups  in  the  room,  selected 
“sides,”  decided  on  the  point  each  pupil  was  to  endeavor  to  prove,  and 
then  adjourned  to  the  library  to  become  acquainted  with  sources  and 
to  take  notes. 

Each  pupil  prepared  a brief  for  a three-minute  argument,  and  when 
this  was  satisfactorily  organized,  the  pupils  took  notes  on  all  authorita- 
tive material  that  would  prove  their  point.  From  these  notes,  the 
arguments  were  written  in  class,  with  authorities  quoted  where 
necessary. 

When  the  arguments  were  finally  approved  by  the  teacher,  the  “sides” 
met  in  various  nooks  and  corners  in  the  school  to  work  out  a plan  of 
attack  in  logical  sequence. 

Before  the  first  debate,  a period  was  devoted  to  enunciation,  courtesy 
in  debating,  the  proper  form  to  use  in  addressing  the  chair  and  in  refer- 
ring to  opponents.  Special  mention  was  made  of  the  unseemliness  of 
sarcasm  or  temper.  The  fact  was  emphasized  that  a debate  is  a search 
for  truth  and  not  a fight. 

Each  debate  was  allowed  one  class  period;  rebuttal  was  not  required, 
but  extemporaneous  rebuttal  was  always  forthcoming.  The  students 
served  as  chairmen,  judges,  and  timekeepers,  with  different  students 
serving  each  day.  If  time  permitted,  the  other  members  of  the  class 
entered  the  discussion. 

Sometimes  to  vary  the  program,  the  debate  was  conducted  as  in 
English  colleges.  As  the  debate  progressed,  any  member  of  the  class 
who  had  something  to  say  on  a topic  came  up  to  the  front  and  sat  on 
the  side  he  favored.  Chairs  had  been  arranged  in  advance.  When  the 
debaters  had  finished,  these  speakers  “carried  on.” 

This  unit  takes  four  weeks,  but  it  is  worth  the  time.  In  addition  to 
written  and  oral  expression,  prepared  and  extemporaneous,  the  students 
have  experience  in  using  reference  books,  in  gathering  and  arranging 
material,  in  interviewing,  and  in  team  work  in  competition  with  another 
team.  They  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  economic  and  social  questions, 
and  to  find  more  in  newspapers  and  magazines  than  comic  strips  and 
fiction. 

E.  MAGAZINE  ARTICLES  USED  FOR  TEACHING 
CONVERSATION 

Much  attention  is  being  given,  and  rightly  so,  to  oral  composition, 
but  that  which  pupils  most  need  is  some  education  in  the  art  of  inter- 
esting conversation. 
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A teacher  of  eleventh  and  twelfth  year  English  in  a girls’  high  school 
has  worked  out  a project  very  successfully  in  this  field.  Believing  that 
to  converse  one  must  have  something  to  converse  about,  she  assigns  to 
her  class  current  articles  in  Harper’s,  Scribner’s,  and  The  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Long  articles  are  divided  among  three  or  four  pupils. 

The  program  begins  the  second  week  after  school  opens  and  continues 
throughout  the  school  year. 

The  assignments  are  made  on  Monday  morning,  to  be  ready  for  the 
following  Monday,  and  a “hostess”  is  appointed  to  conduct  the  meeting. 
The  teacher  acts  as  hostess  at  the  first  meeting. 

On  Friday  afternoon  before  four  o’clock,  every  member  of  the  class 
places  a signed  synopsis  of  her  article  in  the  mail  box  which  stands  on 
the  teacher’s  desk.  From  these  synopses,  the  hostess  prepares  her  intro- 
ductions, her  linking  remarks,  and  her  comments,  should  there  be  danger 
of  the  conversation’s  dying  down. 

The  chairs  for  the  conversation  are  arranged  in  a semicircle,  so  that 
the  group  may  talk  “face  to  face,”  as  it  were.  Stress  is  placed  on  an 
interested  manner  and  pleasing  tone  of  voice,  and  also  on  the  interest 
and  alertness  of  the  listeners.  No  one  is  called  on  by  name  during  the 
period.  The  idea  is  that  they  are  a group  engaged  in  conversation  in 
which  all  are  interested,  and  in  which  all  participate. 

The  hostess,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  conversation  going  smoothly, 
begins  her  brief  introductory  speech  which  leads  up  to  one  of  the  as- 
signed topics.  As  soon  as  the  hostess  touches  upon  the  subject  of  an 
article,  one  of  the  group  who  has  read  it  immediately  takes  up  the  con- 
versation. If  several  have  read  the  same  article,  and  consequently  begin 
to  speak  at  the  same  time,  they  politely  yield  the  field  to  one  speaker. 
When  this  speaker  comes  to  a pause,  another  takes  up  the  thread  and 
so  on,  until  all  to  whom  the  article  was  assigned  have  taken  part  in  the 
conversation.  The  other  members  of  the  class  are  encouraged  to  com- 
ment, ask  questions,  or  take  issue  with  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
article  under  discussion. 

After  the  first  meeting,  the  teacher  sits  in  the  background,  noting 
errors  in  speech,  wrong  attitudes,  enunciation,  and  voice  quality,  which 
points  are  discussed  in  the  last  minutes  of  the  period  or  in  the  next 
period.  No  student’s  name  is  mentioned  unless  for  special  commenda- 
tion. 

From  the  first  somewhat  halting  conversation  meeting  in  September, 
it  is  a genuine  pleasure  to  watch,  as  the  weeks  go  by,  students  gradually 
emerging  from  their  shyness,  and  finally  losing  their  self-consciousness 
in  the  interest  of  the  discussion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  voluble  students  who  are  inclined  to  talk  much 
and  say  little,  get  at  pith  of  the  subject,  and  learn  so  to  organize  their 
thoughts  that  their  contribution  to  the  conversation  is  no  longer  “full 
of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.” 
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The  aims  of  this  conversation  period  are : 

1.  To  increase  vocabulary, 

2.  To  learn  to  talk  easily,  fluently,  and  correctly  in  a pleasant 
conversational  tone,  not  in  the  wooden  manner  of  reciting  a 
lesson. 

3.  To  learn  to  give  and  take ; that  is,  to  realize  that  every  one  has 
a right  to  his  opinion,  and  to  a courteous  hearing. 

4.  To  become  acquainted  with  the  questions  of  the  day  as  dis  - 
cussed in  magazines  which  stand  for  cultured  expression  and 
sanity  of  approach. 

Another  fruitful  theme  for  the  conversation  period  is  a study  of 
criticism.  Each  member  of  the  group  reads  a criticism  of  a new  book, 
which  the  class  may  or  may  not  have  read.  It  naturally  adds  to  the 
interest  if  some  members  of  the  class  have  read  it.  Each  pupil  carefully 
reads  a review  in  one  of  the  following;  Book  Review  Digest,  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature,  Bookman,  New  York  Times,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Chicago  Evening  Post,  Nation,  New  Republic,  American  Mer- 
cury, Time,  Stage,  Theatre  Arts  Monthly. 

The  conversation  is  conducted  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
previous  exercise.  A comparison  of  values  follows : The  class  notes 

the  points  which  the  critics  rate  highly  and  those  which  they  condemn ; 
the  points  on  which  they  agree  and  those  on  which  they  differ.  A few 
periods  of  this  nature  aid  pupils  materially  in  recognizing  the  qualities 
to  look  for  in  a worthwhile  book,  and  the  technique  essential  to  the 
proper  working  out  of  a plot  consistently  with  the  characters  as  por- 
trayed in  the  story. 

F.  Radio  Programs  Stimulate  Improvement  in  Oral  Expression 

To  emphasize  the  importance  of  good  oral  expression,  the  English 
classes  in  turn  prepare  a “radio”  program  to  present  to  the  assembly. 

In  a conspicuous  place  on  the  English  bulletin  board  is  posted  the 
following  stanza,  which  had  been  for  years  prominently  displayed  in 
the  reportorial  room  of  a well-known  metropolitan  paper : 

“If  you  have  a thing  to  say. 

Say  it.  Don’t  take  half  a day ; 

Don’t  fill  up  the  whole  blame  paper. 

With  a bit  which  at  a pinch 
Could  be  cornered  in  an  inch. 

Boil  her  down  until  she  simmers, 

Polish  her  until  she  glimmers. 

If  you  have  a thing  to  say, 

Say  it.  Don’t  take  half  a day.” 

The  members  of  the  class  are  given  “broadcasting  auditions”  before 
an  improvised  microphone  in  the  classroom,  and  the  best  speakers  are 
chosen  for  the  assembly.  The  announcers  and  judges  of  the  audition 
are  members  of  the  class.  Each  speaker  is  rated  on  the  following 
points : 
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1.  Clear  enunciation 

2.  Good  diction 

3.  Correct  pronunciation 

4.  Pleasant  voice 

5.  Interesting  material 

6.  Keeping  to  the  point 

7.  Completing  in  required  time 

(1)  A Radio  Quiz  for  Supplementary  Reading 

To  stimulate  -wide  and  thoughtful  reading  of  books  in  the  supple- 
mentary reading  list,  the  pupils  are  required  to  write  ten  ques- 
tions on  each  book  they  read.  Questions  that  can  be  answered 
by  “yes”  or  “no”  are  ruled  out.  Questions  that  involve  the 
interaction  of  character  upon  plot,  and  those  that  bring  out 
relationships  between  the  supplementary  reading  and  the  book 
for  intensive  class  study  are  regarded  as  best. 

The  teacher  selects  the  best  questions  handed  in  on  each  book. 
The  pupils  who  read  the  same  book  are  grouped  for  a “quiz.” 
One  of  the  members  of  each  group  conducts  the  quiz  with  an 
improvised  microphone,  after  the  manner  of  a radio  “quiz.” 
When  a pupil  fails  to  answer  a question,  the  audience — the  rest 
of  the  class — is  given  an  opportunity  to  answer.  All  enjoy  the 
quiz,  but  the  class  members  who  read  widely  enjoy  it  most. 

(2)  Radio  Spelling  Bee 

The  teacher  lists  all  misspelled  words  to  which  she  had  called 
attention  in  the  written  work  of  the  class.  She  asked — and 
obtained — lists  from  other  teachers.  At  certain  intervals,  part 
of  the  class  period  is  given  to  a radio  spelling  bee,  with  these 
words  first  on  the  list. 

(3)  Radio  Common  Errors  Quiz 

Errors  in  oral  and  written  expression  are  listed  by  the  teacher. 
These  are  discussed  with  the  pupils  in  conference  or  in  regular 
class  periods.  As  a review,  a “Shall  we  say”  quiz  is  conducted 
over  an  improvised  microphone.  In  the  “Shall  we  say,”  both 
correct  and  incorrect  forms  are  given,  as  “Shall  we  say,  ‘He 
came  in  with  John  and  I,’  or,  ‘He  came  in  with  John  and  me,’  ” 
and  the  reason  must  be  given  for  the  choice.  At  some  time 
during  the  semester,  every  pupil  in  the  class  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  conduct  the  quiz.  This  is  not  looked  upon  as  a drilj 
and  it  has  brought  results. 

G.  Applying  for  a Position 

In  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  year,  definite  periods  are  assigned  for 
teaching  pupils  in  the  business  English  class  to  act  with  poise  when 
applying  for  or  being  interviewed  for  a position.  In  preparing  to 
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apply  personally  for  a position,  each  pupil  brings  to  class  an  adver- 
tisement for  a position  for  which  he  would  like  to  apply  and  a list  of 
possible  questions  that  he  may  be  asked  with  regard  to  his  fitness  to  fill 
the  position.  The  class  discusses  the  questions  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  answers  that  the  discussion  brings  out. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  class,  the  teacher  acts  as  the  prospective 
employer,  and  the  secretary,  and  the  office  boy,  both  members  of  the 
class,  test  each  applicant’s  morale  before  he  is  presented  to  the  employer. 

It  is  usually  one  of  the  employer’s  bad  days,  and  she  does  as  little  as 
possible  to  put  the  applicant  at  his  ease.  The  class  notes  the  good 
points  in  the  applicant’s  method  of  approach  and  also  those  that  rnay 
militate  against  him.  When  ten  members  of  the  class  have  applied, 
the  class  resolves  itself  into  a discussion  group  in  which  the  manner  of 
the  “employer”  sometimes  comes  in  for  indignant  criticism.  From  the 
discussions,  the  following  code  is  evolved  for  guidance  in  applying  for 
a position. 

1.  To  introduce  oneself  without  shrinking  or  aggressiveness. 

2.  To  show  respect  without  subservience. 

3.  To  point  out  the  merits  of  what  one  has  to  offer. 

4.  To  answer  all  questions  frankly. 

5.  To  remain  courteous  in  the  face  of  indifference  or  rudeness. 

6.  To  thank  courteously  for  the  time  and  consideration  given,  even 
though  the  results  are  disappointing. 

The  position  of  secretary  is  also  dramatized,  and  pupils  are  taught 
to  meet  people  courteously.  Other  members  of  the  class  take  turns  at 
coming  in  to  see  the  “manager,”  being  more  or  less  insistent,  and  with 
supposed  business  of  more  or  less  importance. 

The  tact  or  lack  of  tact  with  which  the  “secretary”  meets  each  situa- 
tion is  commented  upon,  and  suggestions  are  offered  for  other  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  situations.  Her  voice  and  manner  in  answering 
imaginary  telephone  calls  are  also  subject  to  the  commendation  or  the 
disapproval  of  the  group. 

The  class,  as  a whole,  through  these  dramatizations  is  made  aware  of 
the  importance  of  appearance,  manner,  voice,  and  poise  both  in  seeking 
a position  and  in  holding  it. 

II.  WRITTEN  EXPRESSION 

A.  School-wide  Cooperation  Results  in  Good 
English  Expression 

A number  of  schools  throughout  the  State  are  making  a persistent, 
school-wide,  cooperative  endeavor  for  the  use  of  good  English,  in  both 
written  and  spoken  expression. 

One  of  these  schools  found  that  a very  successful  means  of  improving 
permanently  the  written  expression  of  their  pupils  is  the  frequent 
unannounced  collection  by  the  English  teachers  of  papers  prepared  for 
other  courses. 
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In  the  school  in  which  this  procedure  is  followed,  the  teachers  of 
other  courses  give  to  the  chairman  of  the  English  group,  the  list  of 
dates  on  which  papers  are  due  in  their  respective  programs.  These  lists 
are  distributed  among  the  English  teachers,  and  each  English  teacher 
selects  dates  on  which  she  has  no  written  assignments,  so  that  she  can 
examine  the  other  papers  for  their  soundness  in  the  fundamentals 
stressed  in  the  English  classes,  and  return  them  promptly  in  order  not 
to  retard  the  program  of  the  teacher  of  the  other  course. 

The  errors  in  English  made  in  these  written  reports  are  discussed 
in  conferences  with  the  pupils  concerned — or  in  class  discussion,  if  the 
error  is  prevalent  in  the  class. 

As  the  students  do  not  know  when  the  papers  are  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  English  teachers,  they  gradually  acquire  the  habit  of  writing  papers 
for  every  course  as  if  it  were  an  English  assignment. 

This  procedure  is  not  spasmodic ; it  is  continued  throughout  the  school 
course.  It  seems  at  first  glance  to  entail  additional  w'ork  upon  the 
English  teacher,  but  on  the  contrary  it  lightens  her  labor,  as  the  precepts 
taught  in  the  English  classes  are  put  into  practice  in  every  field  of  the 
pupils’  program. 

Another  method  for  eliminating  poor  speech  and  slovenly  habits  in 
written  expression,  has  also  proved  successful  through  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  teachers  in  the  school. 

The  English  teachers  prepared  “English  error  cards”  on  which  are 
printed  a number  of  possible  faults  in  English  under  the  headings  “oral” 
and  “written”  English.  English  error  cards  are  made  out  in  triplicate 
for  every  student  in  the  English  classes,  and  are  sent  to  his  teachers 
in  other  courses. 

The  teachers  in  these  courses  are  asked  to  check  on  the  cards  the 
errors  in  English  made  by  the  respective  pupils.  At  the  end  of  every 
week,  the  cards  are  dropped  into  the  mail  box  of  the  chairman  of  the 
English  group,  who  distributes  them  among  the  teachers  concerned. 

Thus  an  English  teacher  receives  a card  indicating  that  John  Smith 
in  an  oral  history  report  was  guilty  of  stringing  several  sentences  to- 
gether with  “ands,”  and  that  Sara  Jones  wrote  a paper  for  science  class 
in  which  she  used  incomplete  statements  as  sentences.  John  Smith  and 
Sara  Jones  will  receive  in  the  next  few  days  concentrated  individual 
drills  along  the  lines  of  the  weaknesses  thus  disclosed. 

This  method  adds  a little  to  the  detail  of  the  teachers  of  other  courses, 
but  their  reward  comes  in  the  form  of  well-writteii  papers,  and  oral  re- 
ports phrased  more  interestingly  and  more  accurately.  The  entire  school 
feels  the  uplift  that  comes  from  the  use  of  good  English,  both  oral  and 
written. 

B.  Getting  the  Central  Thought  of  the  Paragraph 

An  exercise  that  has  been  found  very  effective  in  the  study  of  the 
paragraph  can  be  used  with  any  prose  assignment  of  a factual  nature. 
A teacher  who  has  a program  of  English  and  social  studies  can  combine 
this  work  very  successfully,  or  other  departments  may  cooperate. 
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A number  of  fairly  long,  connected  paragraphs,  from  a history,  geog- 
raphy, or  biography  assignment  are  mimeographed  for  the  class.  Ihe 
length  and  difficulty  of  the  paragraphs  depend  on  the  maturity  of  the 
students  or  bn  their  ability  grouping.  In  the  margin  beside  each  para- 
graph are  placed  four  possible  topic  sentences,  one  of  which  concisely 
states  the  central  thought  of  the  paragraph.  The  papers  are  distributed 
and  pupils  are  given  sufficient  time  to  make  a selection  in  each  case. 

The  class  then  discusses  the  selections,  and  the  correct  sentences  are 
written  on  the  board.  The  class  is  led  to  see  how  the  thought  steps 
along  from  paragraph  to  paragraph  and  the  manner  in  which  the  central 
thought  is  built  up  witbin  the  paragraph. 

C.  Creative  Writing 

In  an  exercise  preparatory  to  creative  writing  in  the  eighth  year,  the 
pupils  read  widely  and  then  bring  to  class  apt  phrases  which  in  their 
opinion  would  make  good  titles  for  short  stories  and  also  brief  striking 
passages  that  would  make  good  opening  sentences.  These  are  discussed 
and  the  best  under  each  heading  are  written  on  the  board.  Very  fre- 
quently, a title  that  one  pupil  has  contributed  will  fit  very  aptly  with 
an  opening  sentence  which  another  pupil  has  brought  in.  This  is  shown 
in  the  following  titles  and  opening  sentences  that  have  been  handed  in 


by 

different  pupils. 

T itles 

Opening  Sentences 

(1) 

The  heart  of  a dog. 

(1) 

“Shot  as  a traitor,”  he  said  aloud. 
“Shot  as  a traitor.” 

(2) 

Our  mysterious  neighbor. 

(2) 

She  was  a left-over  in  the  refrig- 
erator of  life. 

(3) 

A day  of  surprises. 

(3) 

Suddenly  all  the  whistles  in  the 
town  blew  at  the  same  time. 

(4) 

Where  nets  are  laid  to  dry. 

(4) 

Panting  and  covered  with  dust, 
he  crawled  painfully  to  the  side 
of  the  road. 

(5) 

In  the  dark  of  the  moon. 

(5) 

A circling  airplane,  itself  a star. 

(6) 

hummed  softly  overhead. 

The  flag  flared  out  madly,  and 
was  torn  from  its  staff. 

The  class  selected  the  title  that  it  considered  best  for  each  opening 
sentence.  In  each  instance,  reasons  were  given  for  the  choice.  Title  (1) 
was  selected  for  sentence  (4)  ; Title  (2)  for  sentence  (2)  ; Title  (3) 
for  sentence  (3)  or  (6)  ; Title  (4)  for  sentence  (5)  ; Title  (5)  for 
sentence  (1)  or  (6). 

Each  member  of  the  class  then  chose  the  title  that  appealed  to  him 
and  with  his  opening  sentence  as  the  keynote  settled  down  to  write 
his  story. 

D.  Vitalizing  English  Composition  by  Use  of  Autobiographies 

Writing  autobiographies  has  been  found  to  be  a very  practical  way  in 
which  to  vitalize  English  composition  in  an  eighth  grade  English  class. 
The  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts,  and  a thoughtful  study 
of  the  years  that  have  gone  and  the  accomplishment  achieved  in  that 
period  is  a good  experience  for  the  pupil  of  today. 
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The  work  was  introduced  by  reading  particularly  effective  chapters 
from  well-known  autobiographies.  The  background,  racial  heritage, 
and  interests  of  the  class  were  considered  in  culling  out  selections  to  be 
read.  “The  Promised  Land,”  by  Mary  Antin ; “From  Immigrant  to 
Inventor,”  by  John  Muir ; “The  Story  of  a Pioneer,”  by  Anna  H.  Shaw  ; 
“The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok “Making  of  an  American,”  by 
Jacob  Riis ; and  “Up  from  Slavery,”  by  Booker  T.  Washington,  struck 
a responsive  chord  in  most  pupils. 

The  class  discussed  ancestry,  interesting  experiences,  hobbies,  ideals, 
and  tastes,  and  noted  the  use  made  of  these  in  the  autobiographies  read. 
Ample  time  was  given  for  class  discussions  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
the  style,  the  technique,  the  body  of  experiences  regarded  as  worthy  of 
inclusion  in  the  autobiographies,  as  well  as  the  handling  of  the  problem 
of  keeping  incidental  things  in  proper  proportion. 

As  a result  of  reading  and  discussion,  a list  of  essentials  for  an  inter- 
esting autobiography  was  made  as  a definite  guide  for  their  writing. 
Parents,  grandparents,  any  one  who  could  throw  additional  light  on  the 
childhood  and  youth  of  the  ivriter,  were  interviewed. 

Each  pupil  tried  to  make  the  title  of  his  autobiography  graphic  and 
revealing,  and  made  an  interesting  table  of  contents  for  his  work.  Such 
titles  were  handed  in  as  “Thirteen  Years  of  Roughing  It,”  “Smooth 
Sailing,”  “Twelve  Years  on  Terra  Eirma,”  “This  Pilgrim’s  Progress.” 
Tables  of  contents  revealed  such  chapter  headings  as  “Block  and  Doll 
Days,”  “Aging  Up  to  Six,”  “Under  Mother’s  Wing.” 

On  designated  dates,  pupils  handed  in  a chapter  as  a regular  composi- 
tion. Some  pupils  illustrated  their  work  with  photographs  of  themselves 
at  different  ages.  Others,  with  the  aid  of  the  art  department,  sketched 
themselves  as  they  may  have  looked  at  different  ages  and  in  different 
situations. 

When  all  chapters  were  corrected  and  finished,  they  were  combined  in 
book  form  with  a short  introduction  and  dedication.  The  size  and 
format  were  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  pupil. 

The  result  of  this  has  been  a genuine  interest  in  composition,  a better 
knowledge  of  the  student,  and  a closer  feeling  among  the  members  of 
the  class.  The  following  books,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
were  available  on  the  classroom  reference  shelf. 

Addams — Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House. 

Arliss — Up  the  Years  from  Bloomsbury. 

Conrad — Personal  Record. 

Davies — Autobiography  of  a Super-Tramp. 

Garland — -Roadside  Meetings  of  a Literary  Nomad. 

Howells — Boy’s  Town. 

Pupin — -From  Immigrant  to  Inventor. 

Repplier — Our  Convent  Days. 

Skinner — Footlights  and  Spotlights. 
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E.  Stories  of  Labrador  Stimulate  Interest  in  Letter  Writing 

A ninth  year  letter  writing  project,  which  carried  through  the  various 
types  of  letters  with  sustained  interest  and  stimulating  class  discussion, 
grew  out  of  the  reading  of  Doctor  Grenfell’s  stories  of  Labrador. 

The  writing  of  each  letter  was  preceded  by  class  discussions  in  which 
care  was  taken  to  note  proper  sequence  of  dates  and  places ; the  sailing 
time  of  the  boat ; the  average  time  for  an  Atlantic  crossing  at  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  accuracy  of  incidents  and  scenes  as 
taken  from  sources. 

Much  of  the  detail  of  the  project  is  of  necessity  omitted,  but  an  English 
teacher  with  imagination — and  no  good  English  teacher  is  without  one — 
can  so  conduct  the  project  that  there  will  be  no  dearth  of  linking  details. 
The  time  given  to  the  project  was  four  weeks. 

The  books  in  the  accompanying  bibliography  were  placed  on  a reserve 
shelf  in  the  library.  These  books  were  available  for  home  reading  on 
Mondays  and  Eridays  at  the  close  of  school. 

Several  good  texts,  of  varying  levels  of  difficulty,  on  English  composi- 
tion and  letter  writing  were  placed  on  the  classroom  reference  shelf. 

Each  student  was  given  two  texts  or  handbooks  for  the  course. 

Typed  pages  for  reference  in  the  various  texts  for  each  day’s  work 
were  prepared  for  every  pupil. 

A schedule  of  weekly  English  conferences  was  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board  near  the  classroom  reference  shelf. 

Prompted  by  a suggestion  of  a member  of  the  class,  which  suggestion 
the  teacher  seized  upon,  the  pupils  imagined  themselves  to  be  medical 
students  or  student  nurses  in  preparation,  living  near  London,  England, 
in  the  year  1892.  The  big  news  of  the  day  was  Doctor  Grenfell’s  expedi- 
tion to  Labrador  on  a medical  mission,  on  which  he  would  take  with 
him  a staff  who  were  willing  to  accept  the  experience  gained  in  lieu  of 
salary.  As  every  student  wished  to  go,  letters  of  application  must  needs 
be  written  to  Doctor  Grenfell. 

A brief  class  discussion  brought  out  the  following  facts : 

1.  Letters  of  application  have  largely  been  superseded  today  by 
printed  forms. 

2.  Where  letters  of  application  are  still  required,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, it  is  well  to  aim  for  the  brevity,  clarity,  and  conciseness 
of  the  printed  forms,  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  and  con- 
serve the  time  of  the  prospective  employer. 

Typed  page  assignments  in  the  different  text  and  handbooks  were 
then  distributed  to  the  class  for  research  on  letters  of  application  and 
model  forms. 

After  a study  period  of  twenty  minutes,  the  class  discussed  the  in- 
formation they  had  found  as  to  the  essential  facts  which  a letter  of  appli- 
cation should  contain,  and  listed  these  on  the  board.  The  pupils  were 
then  asked  to  consider  the  application  of  these  essentials  to  the  specific 
letter  they  were  to  write.  When  the  class  met  next  day,  these  points 
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were  discussed,  after  which  the  pupils  wrote  the  letter  in  the  classroom. 
The  class  decided  that  the  next  letter  would  be  Doctor  Grenfell’s  answer 
to  the  applicant.  It  was  agreed,  for  obvious  reasons,  that  the  application 
would  be  favorably  received.  Again  the  page  assignments  were  handed 
out  to  the  class  for  research  work  on  this  type  of  letter,  with  directions 
to  consider  the  information  in  the  light  of  its  bearing  on  Doctor  Gren- 
fell’s letter  of  acknowledgment. 

The  content  and  form  of  the  letter  of  acknowledgment  were  discussed 
by  the  class  at  their  next  meeting,  and  the  letter  written  in  class,  as  on 
the  previous  day. 

In  this  manner  the  project  advanced  day  by  day,  during  which  time, 
by  class  discussions,  and  natural  sequence,  the  class  suggested  the  occa- 
sions for,  and  wrote  in  class  the  following  letters  in  addition  to  the  two 
mentioned. 

3.  A letter  acknowledging  Doctor  Grenfell’s  granting  the  applicant 
an  interview. 

4.  A combined  letter  of  introduction  and  recommendation  to  pre- 
sent at  the  interview. 

5.  A letter  of  congratulation  from  a friend.  (The  applicant  had 
been  accepted.) 

6.  A letter  ordering  the  necessary  equipment  for  a year’s  stay  in 
Labrador. 

7.  A letter  calling  attention  to  errors  in  the  equipment  received. 

8.  A letter  adjusting  the  errors. 

9.  A letter  acknowledging  that  the  adjustment  was  satisfactory. 

10.  A formal  invitation  to  a dinner  given  by  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  when  the  ship  put  in  at  New  York  Harbor. 

11.  A formal  acceptance. 

12.  A letter  to  a friend  at  home  describing  the  events  and  scenes 
of  the  voyage. 

13.  An  informal  invitation  to  the  staff  to  a party  on  the  evening  of 
their  arrival  at  the  Hopewell  Mission. 

14.  An  informal  reply  accepting  the  invitation. 

15.  A letter  to  the  family  of  a young  member  of  the  staff  who  died 
shortly  after  arriving  at  the  mission. 

Any  book  of  adventure  which  the  pupils  have  enjoyed  may  be  used 
as  a background  for  a project  of  this  kind,  and  if  rightly  done,  the  pupils 
will  enter  into  the  project  with  a zest  and  enthusiasm  which  even  the 
weekly  conference  cannot  dim. 

The  works  of  Joseph  Conrad,  Jules  Verne,  and  single  copies  of  each 
of  the  following  were  placed  on  the  library  shelf : 

Arnadottir — When  I Was  a Girl  in  Iceland. 

Bridges — Heroes  of  Modern  Adventure. 

Cartwright — Boy’s  Book  of  Ships. 

Chrisman — Shen  of  the  Sea. 
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Cooper — Pilot. 

Dana — Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 

George — Alaska  (Little  Journey  Series). 

Green — Dick  Byrd — Air  Explorer. 

Grosvenor — Boy  Explorer. 

Hawes — Dark  Frigate. 

Harper — Windy  Island. 

Hewes — Swords  of  the  Sea. 

Heyliher — Don  Strong  of  the  Wolf  Patrol. 

Kingsley — Westward  Ho! 

Header — Away  to  Sea. 

Meigs — Trade  Winds. 

Moffett — Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring. 

Noyes — Forty  Singing  Seamen  and  Other  Poems. 

Poole — Harbor. 

Siple — Boy  Scout  with  Byrd. 

Tomlinson — -Great  Sea  Stories  of  All  Nations. 

Walden — Igloo. 

Another  letter-writing  project  correlates  English  and  the  social 
studies.  The  pupils  plan  to  take  a trip  when  the  itinerary,  or  the  des- 
tination has  been  definitely  decided  upon,  the  pupils  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  geography  and  the  history  of  the  places  to  be  visited.  They 
mark  in  their  reading  possible  historic  and  literary  “shrines,”  museums, 
art  galleries,  products  distinctive  to  the  country,  and  places  of  scenic 
beauty.  If  the  trip  is  to  be  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
letters  giving  information  concerning  passports  and  customs  regulations 
are  added. 

The  following  letters  are  written ; 

1.  An  advertising  letter  by  a travel  agency  describing  the  trip. 

2.  A letter  of  inquiry  about  the  trip. 

3.  A letter  of  arrangements. 

4.  A letter  asking  to  be  excused  from  school. 

5.  A letter  ordering  equipment  for  the  journey. 

6.  A claim  letter  about  an  error  in  the  order. 

7.  One  or  more  friendly  letters  describing  events  of  the  journey 
and  places  visited. 

F.  Miniature  Newspapers 

As  newspapers  today  exert  an  appreciable  influence  on  public  opin- 
ion, the  study  of  the  newspaper  is,  in  some  of  our  secondary  schools, 
included  in  the  English  course.  Several  metropolitan  papers  are  com- 
pared as  to  the  manner  of  their  write-ups  of  the  same  news  that  “makes 
the  front  page,”  the  tone  of  their  editorial  articles,  and  the  nature  and 
appearance  of  their  advertising  sections. 
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The  pupils  understand  the  use  and  meaning  of  the  following  terms 


News 

A nose  for  news 

Proofreading 

Scoop 

Ears  of  a newspaper 
Mast  head 
Cub  reporter 
Rotogravure 
U.  P.— A.  P. 


Tabloid  paper 
Newspaper  “lingo’ 
Stick  of  type 
Dead  line 
Dummy 

Four-Star  paper 
Syndicated  article 
Pi 

Linotype 


Fudge  Box 

Copy 

Matrix 

Alive 

Galley 

Fly-boy 

Mile  of  paper 


From  the  study  of  the  newspapers  they  see  world  history  in  the  mak- 
ing ; they  obtain  a knowledge  of  world  geography  and  world  affairs,  and 
they  come  to  a realization  that  there  is  more  to  a newspaper  than  the 
sports  page  and  the  comic  strips. 

In  one  of  our  senior  high  schools,  the  study  of  the  newspaper  closes 
with  the  following  project: 

Each  member  of  the  class  makes  up  a miniature  newspaper  of  which 
he  is  the  editor,  reporter,  and  printer.  It  may  be  as  large  or  as  small 
as  he  cares  to  make  it.  It  may  be  written,  printed,  or  typewritten.  It 
should  contain  all  the  principal  characteristics  of  a newspaper.  The 
name  should  be  original.  If  he  is  able  to  do  so,  he  may  include  cartoons, 
comic  strips,  and  pictures. 


G.  Business  English  Class  Publishes  School  Paper 

A miniature  “house  organ’’  is  published  every  two  weeks  by  the 
twelfth  year  pupils  of  the  business  English  class.  The  paper  is  en- 
tirely the  product  of  the  students  and  is  intended  primarily  for  the 
students  of  the  commercial  course.  The  editor  and  assistants  assume 
the  responsibility  of  assembling  good  material.  A pupil  proofreader 
checks  the  material  for  possible  errors,  and  the  circulation  manager  pre- 
pares the  stencils,  mimeographs  the  paper,  and  distributes  the  copies. 


The  Contents  of  the  Paper 

(1)  Editorials.  They  deal  wholly  with  school  problems. 

(2)  Success  in  business.  This  column  is  based  on  talks  to  the  class 
by  successful  men  and  women  of  the  city.  All  members  of  the 
class  write  up  fortnightly  talks  and  the  best  account  is  pub- 
lished in  the  paper. 

(3)  Interviews.  All  available  persons  are  interviewed,  including 
the  school  secretary,  and  teachers  of  other  departments,  on 
topics  of  interest  to  commercial  students. 

(4)  A “Found”  column.  In  this  column  are  printed  inspirational 
thoughts  and  beautiful  passages  from  prose  or  poetry  noted 
by  pupils  in  their  reading.  To  the  quotation  and  its  source, 
the  name  of  the  student  who  “found”  it  is  appended. 
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(5)  Travelogues.  This  column  contains  interesting  bits  from  the 
correspondence  of  the  class  with  members  of  commercial  classes 
in  distant  states. 

(6)  Book  reviews.  All  pupils  write  reviews  of  books  pertaining  to 
the  business  world.  The  best  reviews  are  published  in  each 
issue. 

A very  successful  junior  high  school  paper  has  resulted  from  a school- 
wide “share  the  work”  plan. 

The  advertising  is  the  particular  charge  of  the  business  English  class. 
Advertisements  in  good  magazines  and  daily  papers  are  studied,  and 
their  format,  advantageous  position,  and  “pulling”  power  are  discussed 
by  the  class.  The  whole  class  participates  in  writing  the  advertise- 
ments. The  names  of  local  firms  are  used  and  the  advertisements  are 
written  expressly  to  attract  the  secondary  school  boy  and  girl.  The  lay- 
out and  illustrations  for  the  advertisements  are  worked  out  in  the  art 
class. 

The  best  of  these  advertisements  are  given  to  the  student  advertising 
solicitors  who  submit  them  as  part  of  their  sales  talks  to  the  advertising 
managers  of  business  firms.  Before  the  students  visit  the  business 
houses,  however,  they  give  their  advertising  sales  talks  before  the  class, 
where  they  are  subjected  to  keen  criticism.  The  pupils  are  not  always 
successful  in  securing  an  advertisement  for  the  school  paper,  but  they 
usually  bring  back  to  the  class  some  very  constructive  criticisms  on  the 
writing  of  advertisements. 

As  there  is  a danger  that  soliciting  advertisements  may  become  an 
annoyance  to  business  people,  the  faculty  adviser  permits  only  that  num- 
ber of  advertisements  which,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  paper,  will  meet  the  cost  of  its  publication.  This  school  believes  that 
no  monetary  profit  should  be  expected  from  the  school  paper  and  that 
its  value  lies  in  the  opportunities  it  gives  the  pupils  for  writing  and  for 
managing  its  various  departments. 

III.  LITERATURE 

A.  Experimental  Work  in  Remedial  Reading 

As  reading  skills  are  of  paramount  importance  in  English,  the  English 
department  in  a senior  high  school  undertook  some  experimental  work 
in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  year.  Sixty-eight  students  who  had  an 
aversion  to  reading  and  who  had  been  weak  in  the  ninth  year  work, 
were  grouped  in  two  sections,  thirty-five  and  thirty-three  respectively. 
Three  groups  would  have  been  much  more  effective,  but  the  school 
schedule  and  the  staff  could  not  be  organized  to  accommodate  three 
special  classes. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  essential  information  concerning  their  individual 
difficulties,  a battery  of  tests — ^intelligence,  reading  rate  and  compre- 
hension, and  vocabulary — were  given  to  the  groups.  The  intelligence 
tests  showed  that  twenty-eight  belonged  in  the  slow  mental  group.  The 
median  reading  rate  and  comprehension  rate  were  found  to  be  below 
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the  normal  for  the  grade.  The  median  for  the  group  in  the  vocabulary 
test  was  fifty-four  against  the  standard  normal  of  sixty-four. 

The  next  procedure  was  a survey  of  individual  reading  interests,  an 
inquiry  into  the  family  background,  home  environment,  school  history, 
health  status,  hobbies,  and  extra  curricular  activities. 

Some  pupils  indicated  a dislike  for  all  reading,  but  revealed  other 
interests  which  formed  the  basis  for  guidance  in  a reading  program. 
Musical  skill  and  athletics  offered  innumerable  points  of  departure. 
Motion  picture  projection,  photography,  artistic  lettering,  marionettes, 
opened  the  way  to  reading  along  the  lines  of  those  special  hobbies. 

The  regular  list  of  books  prescribed  for  the  first  semester  of  the  tenth 
year  was  set  aside,  and  the  reading  material  was  selected  on  the  basis 
of  individual  ability  and  interest,  yet  following  the  types  of  literature  in 
the  prescribed  list. 

To  improve  speed  and  comprehension,  fifteen-minute  drill  periods 
were  held  three  times  a week.  Vocabulary  building  was  an  ever-present 
goal.  For  the  reading  drills,  interesting  and  timely  articles  were  chosen 
from  magazines  and  good  daily  newspapers.  Reading  was  timed  for 
speed,  and  definite  questions  were  asked  for  comprehension.  Students 
encircled  the  words  at  the  end  of  each  minute  and  then  endeavored  to 
increase  the  space  between  circles.  In  an  easy  newspaper  article  the 
speed  ranged  from  four  to  nine  words  per  second. 

Later  during  the  drill,  the  rapid  but  superficial  readers  formed  one 
remedial  group,  and  the  slow  but  competent,  another.  Sometimes  bo+h 
groups  worked  as  a unit  in  reading  to  formulate  titles  for  paragraphs 
and  to  select  the  main  thought  of  a passage.  Occasionally  short  stories 
were  used  for  silent  reading,  and  oral  reproduction  was  given  before  the 
class.  On  these  occasions,  a vocabulary  clerk  was  chosen,  who,  after 
the  story  tellers  had  completed  their  work,  read  from  his  notes  the 
excellent  descriptive  phrases,  and  the  particularly  connotative  words, 
which  the  speakers  had  used. 

To  establish  habits  of  voluntary  reading,  comments  were  frequently 
made  on  interesting  books  for  home  reading.  Copies  were  shown  to 
the  class  during  a brief  book  review,  or  “sales  talk,”  by  the  teacher  or  a 
student.  Copies  of  books  which  had  been  dramatized  and  were  appear- 
ing or  billed  to  appear  in  the  local  moving  picture  were  lent  to  the 
pupils.  Discussions  grew  warm  as  to  whether  the  presentation  on  the 
screen  differed  from  the  original  story,  on  the  gain  or  loss  in  value,  and 
the  probable  reasons  for  cutting  or  elaborating.  Through  these  methods, 
reading  became  identified  with  present  interests,  success,  and  pleasure 
instead  of  drudgery  and  disappointment.  By  the  end  of  the  semester, 
these  classes  were  following  the  regular  tenth  year  course. 

These  procedures  were  continued  with  the  regular  tenth  year  work 
during  the  second  semester.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  nineteen  of  the 
original  sixty-eight  were  recommended  to  be  continued  in  a remedial 
class  for  individual  attention,  reading  drills,  and  composition  correction. 
Three  were  enrolled  for  special  work  in  summer  school,  while  the  re- 
maining forty-six  were  advanced  to  regular  eleventh  year  work. 
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B.  Seventh  Graders  Decide  Uron  What  Qualities  Make  a Hero 

An  informal  class  discussion  of  the  characteristics  of  a hero  served  as 
an  introduction  to  the  project.  This  in  turn  led  to  suggestions  as  to 
names  best  representing  these  qualities.  Women’s  as  well  as  men’s 
names  were  placed  under  consideration  and  an  extremely  interesting 
compilation  resulted. 

All  periods  of  history  and  practically  every  walk  of  life  were  repre- 
sented by  persons  whose  claims  to  heroism  ranged  from  spectacular 
deeds  of  daring  to  simple  acts  of  self-sacrificing  service  in  everyday  liv- 
ing. Much  was  made  of  “little,  nameless  unremembered  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  of  love.” 

Three  of  the  King  Arthur  stories  were  then  distributed  among  the 
members  of  the  class.  Time  was  given  for  silent  reading,  pupils  noting 
pages  and  lines  which  depicted  heroic  deeds  or  characteristics.  They 
also  noted  melodious  words,  phrases,  and  good  descriptive  passages. 
A part  of  the  period  was  given  to  reading  aloud  and  discussing  these 
passages.  These  class  readings  and  discussions  stimulated  the  pupils 
to  read  all  three  legends. 

Informal  talks  about  the  armor,  weapons,  tournaments,  and  castles 
of  the  time  were  made  more  graphic  by  the  use  of  illustrations  from 
various  sources ; some  were  the  work  of  the  pupils  in  the  art  class.  One 
especially  fine  talk  was  given  by  a girl  who  was  interested  in  the  dress 
of  the  period,  and  who  used  paper  dolls  with  numerous  changes  of 
costumes  to  illustrate  her  talk. 

Incentives  for  further  reading  came  about  quite  naturally.  More 
Arthurian  stories  were  demanded,  and  a class  reading  by  the  teacher  of 
interesting  incidents  from  Greek  and  Norse  hero  tales  aroused  the  pupils’ 
interest  in  this  field.  A list  of  suggested  reading  was  posted.  The 
pupils  in  the  high  ability  group  read,  on  an  average,  three  books  during 
the  project.  The  other  pupils  read  fewer  books  but  were  occupied  in 
making  lists  of  the  quaint  expressions  found  in  the  King  Arthur  stories, 
a vocabulary  of  new  words,  and  in  making  drawings  of  castles,  knights, 
and  tournaments  in  the  art  class.  One  pupil  compiled  an  illustrated 
booklet  entitled,  “Heroes  in  the  News,”  another,  “Heroes  of  History,” 
and  so  on. 

A project  of  this  kind  gives  a splendid  opportunity  for  character 
building  and  for  developing  ideas  of  civic  duty  and  social  service.  The 
pupils  come  to  see  that  social  service  is  not  a twentieth  century  develop- 
ment, but  that  it  has  come  down  through  the  ages,  and  that  the  problems 
and  conflicts  involved  in  the  stories  read  are  removed  from  the  present, 
only  in  point  of  time  and  setting. 

C.  Getting  Acquainted  with  the  Gods  on  Mount  Olympus 

The  ninth  year  pupils  seemed  interested  in  the  story  of  the  Odyssey, 
but  all  efforts  at  class  discussion  resolved  itself  into  extremely  short  ex- 
pressions with  an  obvious  avoidance  of  the  names  of  Greek  deities,  and 
in  fact  of  all  Greek  names. 
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To  remove  this  difficulty,  the  class  divided  itself  into  two  groups, 
first,  the  gods  and  goddesses,  and  second,  the  petitioners’  group.  Zeus 
called  on  the  gods  to  assemble  on  Mount  Olympus,  and  on  Thor’s  day 
to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship.  The  anachronism  in  mingling 
Greek  and  Norse  mythology  was  politely  ignored. 

The  members  of  the  deity  browsed  through  Greek  mythologies  for  all 
available  information  on  their  godly  duties.  The  petitioners  made  them- 
selves better  acquainted  with  their  respective  parts  by  a close  reading 
of  the  story  and  tried  to  assimilate  the  phraseology.  There  was  to  be 
no  stumbling  on  names.  A rehearsal  on  pronunciation  was  asked  for 
by  the  class. 

On  Thursday,  with  a fanfare  of  drums,  the  gods  and  goddesses  as- 
sembled on  Mount  Olympus — ^the  front  of  .the  classroom.  A chair 
placed  on  the  teacher’s  desk  served  as  the  throne  of  Zeus  upon  which 
he  sat  in  state.  The  “high”  gods  placed  themselves  close  to  the  throne, 
each  carrying  an  improvised  symbol  of  his  “office.”  The  lesser  gods 
clustered  about,  some  sitting,  others  standing. 

Zeus  called  the  roll  of  the  gods  and  as  the  name  of  each  was  called, 
he  answered  in  the  first  person,  repeating  his  name,  and  reciting  his 
godly  duties. 

At  the  close  of  the  gods’  recital,  the  petitioners  were  to  press  forward 
in  turn,  salute  the  gods,  name  themselves  and  the  place  from  which  they 
came,  and  present  their  petitions,  using  the  Greek  phraseology  insofar 
as  possible.  As  the  Thursday  period  was  taken  up  by  the  gods,  Friday 
was  given  over  to  the  petitioners.  The  class  heard  much  of  “the  early 
rosy  fingered  dawn their  “knees  grew  feeble”  very  frequently ; and 
on  every  possible  occasion  they  departed  “letting  the  big  tears  fall.” 

The  class  had  mastered  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  names,  had 
become  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  those  old  gods,  had  absorbed 
much  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  old  Greeks,  and  withal  had 
kept  their  interest  in  the  Odyssey ; for,  after  their  dramatization  was 
over,  they  asked  the  teacher  to  read  to  the  class  Tennyson’s  “Ulysses” 
and  “The  Lotos  Eaters,”  and  a number  of  the  class  voluntarily  learned 
the  poem  “Ulysses.” 


D.  Medieval  Days  and  Ways 

A preliminary  study  of  the  most  significant  historical  features  por- 
trayed in  the  novel  “Ivanhoe”  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the 
period,  the  enjoyment  of  the  novel,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  author’s 
art.  The  following  procedure  has  proved  successful  in  an  English  class 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

Topics  for  Preliminary  Survey 

1.  The  Norman  Conquest. 

2.  Contrast  of  Normans  and  Saxons. 

3.  Feudalism. 

4.  The  Crusades. 

5.  Condition  of  the  Clergy. 
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6.  Knighthood  and  Chivalry. 

7.  Religious  Orders  of  Knights. 

8.  Position  of  the  Jews. 

9.  Tournaments. 

10.  Trial  by  Combat. 

11.  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted. 

12.  Robin  Hood. 

13.  Life  of  Walter  Scott. 

14.  Explanation  of  the  varied  make-up  of  the  English  language. 

This  list  of  topics  is  presented  to  the  class  at  least  a week  before  they 
begin  the  reading  of  Ivanhoe.  The  teacher  explains  that  a knowledge 
of  these  is  important  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  book  which  they  are  soon 
to  read.  From  this  list,  each  pupil  selects  a topic  on  which  to  report  to 
the  class  on  a designated  day  a week  hence.  The  teacher  uses  ingenuity 
in  the  “running  fire  of  comment”  about  each  topic,  the  prime  motive  of 
which  is  to  arouse  some  pleasurable  anticipation  for  the  research  to  be 
undertaken.  Students  are  allowed  as  much  leeway  as  possible  in  the 
choice  of  topic,  although  experience  has  shown  that  when  two  people 
have  the  same  topic,  better  work  results. 

The  librarian,  by  previous  arrangement,  has  already  selected  plenty 
of  good  source  miaterial. 

During  this  week  the  teacher,  the  librarian,  and  the  pupils  assemble 
the  following  graphic  material. 

1.  Pictures  of  knights,  armor,  castles,  priests,  serfs,  etc. 

2.  “Stills”  of  the  movie.  The  Crusades. 

3.  Collection  of  WPA  drawings  of  period  costumes. 

4.  Several  large  pictures  of  Norman  architecture. 

5.  Large  map  of  England  and  near-by  continents. 

6.  Large  wall  chart  showing  the  varied  make-up  of  the  English 
language. 

7.  Picture  booklet. 

8.  National  Geographic  Magazine  for  May,  1936. 

Practically  a week  of  class  time  is  used  for  discussion  of  the  reports 
and  examination  of  the  pictorial  material.  Before  the  report  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  teacher,  using  the  large  map,  gave  a brief  sketch 
of  early  English  history  to  form  a background  for  the  coming  of  the 
Normans. 

When  the  reports  have  been  fully  discussed,  all  are  ready  for  the 
reading  of  Ivanhoe,  and  for  the  reading  of  other  stories  of  chivalric 
times  which  are  on  the  reserve  shelf  in  the  library. 

E.  Literature  Class  Makes  an  Interesting  Study  of 

Motion  Pictures 

An  interesting  study  resulted  from  the  decision  of  a class  in  literature 
to  select  a moving  picture  cast  for  the  book  which  was  being  read  by  the 
class.  Favorite  screen  actresses  and  actors  were  at  once  mentioned 
for  prominent  parts.  Then  ensued  a discussion  as  to  the  ability  of  these 
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persons  to  interpret  the  respective  characters.  This  in  turn  brought 
about  a closer  scrutiny  of  the  characters  and  a better  knowledge  of  the 
book. 

Eager  partisans  demanded  that  the  members  of  the  class  who  opposed 
their  choice  give  instances  from  the  book  to  prove  that  the  characters 
under  discussion  possessed  the  attributes  with  which  they  had  credited 
them.  The  character  analyses  of  the  pupils  became  more  thoughtful  and 
more  searching,  and  incidentally  some  supposedly  great  screen  actors 
and  actresses  suffered  a rather  severe  deflation. 

For  their  oral  expression  class,  they  then  made  a study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  motion  pictures  and  collected  much  information  on  such  topics 
as  “sets,”  “location,”  “sound”  music,  “technicolor,”  and  the  various 
techniques  required  in  the  making  of  a motion  picture.  This  information 
was  presented  orally  in  class  under  the  general  title  of  “A  Day  in 
Hollywood.”  Although  there  were  many  gaps  in  the  “continuity”  of 
the  program,  “The  Day”  represented  real  research  and  much  practical 
information  well  put  together  and  well  presented. 

A third  project  which  grew  out  of  the  other  two  originated  in  the 
listing  of  the  names  of  moving  pictures  that  had  been  adapted  from 
novels  and  plays.  The  length  of  the  list  was  surprising. 

In  answer  to  a request  written  to  moving  picture  agencies,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  class  receives  advance  notices  of  the  showing  of  such  pictures 
locally.  The  pupils  read  the  books  and  when  the  picture  is  shown,  they 
compare  the  picture  plot  with  the  plot  in  the  source  to  discover  reasons 
for  the  selection  of  certain  incidents,  the  omission  of  others,  and  the 
elaboration  of  still  others. 

Discussions  are  many  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
characters  by  the  different  actors,  the  use  made  of  dialogue,  and  as  to 
whether,  or  in  what  respects  the  moving  picture  presentation,  detracted 
from,  or  enhanced  the  charm  of  the  book.  This  project  continues 
throughout  the  school  term. 

The  pupils  of  another  English  class,  all  of  whom  were  interested  in 
moving  pictures,  expressed  a desire  to  make  a moving  picture  of  their 
own.  They  devised  a plot,  the  events  of  which  included  school  activities 
that  occur  in  the  assembly,  the  locker,  the  corridors,  the  athletic  field, 
and  every  other  place  familiar  to  the  students,  not  excluding  the  con- 
fectionery store  across  the  street. 

Every  member  of  the  class  wrote  an  episode  in  the  plot  to  determine 
the  “location,”  and  inserted  a very  brief  dialogue.  The  class  selected 
a cast  from  among  their  own  members.  With  a moving  picture  camera 
belonging  to  a faculty  member,  the  class  “shot”  the  picture  with  a 
battery  of  six  flood  lights  to  augment  the  light  of  the  sun. 

The  class  edited,  cut,  and  arranged  the  film,  and  the  result  was  a 
complete  story  of  their  school  life  in  the  twenty-five  minute  “movie.” 
The  picture  was  shown  in  the  assembly,  and  the  members  of  the  cast 
used  the  amplifying  system  to  carry  over  the  dialogue.  The  picture 
was  again  shown  to  the  school  patrons  and  friends  and  served  to  bring 
the  school  to  the  community. 
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F.  Correlating  Literature  and  Art 

The  ninth  year  elective  art  class  was  making  opaque  door  plates  to 
be  placed  on  the  classroom  doors.  One  of  the  pupils  suggested  making 
stained  glass  window  effects.  This  was  agreed  upon,  and  another  pupil 
pointed  out  that  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  which  their  English  class 
was  reading,  had  wonderful  material  for  panels.  “And  when  we  get 
the  series  done,  we  can  put  them  in  the  library  window,”  suggested 
another  pupil.  Thus  was  the  project  started. 

The  art  students  discussed  their  plan  with  their  English  teacher  and 
an  intensive  study  of  the  poem  followed.  Suggestions  were  made  for 
expressing  the  contrasting  moods  of  the  poem  in  color  media:  bright 
colors  to  reflect  youth  and  summer,  and  more  sombre  colors  to  reflect 
old  age  and  winter. 

As  each  student  came  to  a scene  which  he  thought  might  be  illus- 
trated, he  jotted  it  down.  From  numerous  possible  scenes  the  following 
were  chosen  as  best  illustrating  the  story : 

Scene  I.  (Introductory  scene.) 

Sir  Launfal  orders  his  spurs  and  mail. 

Scene  II. 

Sir  Launfal,  setting  out  on  his  quest,  encounters  the  leper. 

Scene  III. 

The  leper  refuses  Sir  Launfal’s  gift  of  gold. 

Scene  IV. 

Sir  Launfal  as  an  old  man  returns  from  his  futile  quest  of  the  Grail. 
Scene  V. 

Sir  Launfal  shares  his  crust  with  the  leper. 

Scene  VI. 

The  leper  appears  to  Sir  Launfal  as  the  Christ  himself. 

Scene  VII. 

Sir  Launfal  hangs  his  armor  up  on  the  castle  wall. 

When  these  scenes  had  been  deflnitely  decided  upon,  descriptive 
lines  from  the  poem  were  selected  to  accompany  each  scene.  In  some 
cases  one  or  two  lines  were  used  as  they  appear  in  the  poem ; in  other 
cases,  several  lines  were  combined  to  express  the  idea  required.  The 
group  chose  the  following  lines  for  lettering: 

Scene  I. 

My  golden  spurs  now  bring  to  me. 

And  bring  to  me  my  richest  mail. 

For  tomorrow  I go  over  land  and  sea 
In  search  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

Scene  II. 

As  Sir  Launfal  made  morn  through  the  darksome  gate, 

He  was  ’ware  of  a leper,  crouched  by  the  same — 

He  tossed  him  a piece  of  gold  in  scorn. 
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Scene  III. 

He  gives  nothing  but  worthless  gold 
Who  gives  from  a sense  of  duty; 

Scene  IV. 

The  voice  of  the  seneschal  flared  like  a torch 

As  he  shouted  the  wanderer  away  from  the  porch — 

“Shelterless,  shelterless,  shelterless.” 

Scene  V. 

He  parted  in  twain  his  single  crust 
He  broke  the  ice  on  the  streamlet’s  brink, 

And  gave  the  leper  to  eat  and  drink. 

Scene  VI. 

Lo,  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid. 

In  many  climes,  without  avail, 

Thou  hast  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holy  Grail 
Behold,  it  is  here. 

Scene  VII. 

Hang  my  idle  armor  up  on  the  wall. 

Let  it  be  the  spider’s  banquet  hall ; 

The  Grail  in  my  castle  here  is  found. 

The  selected  passages  and  scenes  were  taken  to  the  art  class  where 
the  panels  were  completed  and  were  eventually  placed  in  the  library 
windows. 

G.  Illustrating  Scenes  in  Literature 

In  direct  contradiction  to  Duncan’s  opinion,  the  English  Department 
with  the  aid  of  the  Art  Department  proved  to  its  own  satisfaction  that 
there  is  “an  art  to  find  the  mind’s  construction  in  the  face.” 

From  the  study  of  English  literary  biography,  the  students  made  an 
analysis  of  the  most  outstanding  personal  characteristics  of  each  author. 
With  these  characteristics  in  mind,  they  made  charcoal  drawings  of 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Goldsmith,  Burns^  Wordsworth,  Byron, 
and  Browning.  The  result  was  a portrait  gallery  of  drawings  in  char- 
coal of  great  English  literary  figures,  shown  by  the  pupils  to  have  their 
“mind’s  construction”  plainly  apparent  in  their  faces. 

Another  group  of  charcoal  drawings  made  in  the  art  classes  illus- 
trated scenes  from  the  English  and  American  literature  studied  in  class. 
These  illustrations  were  purely  original,  portraying  the  student’s  concep- 
tion of  incidents  or  scenes  depicted  by  the  author  in  such  works  as 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  John  Gilpin,  The  Highwayman,  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  and  Silas  Marner. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  a ninth  year  girls’ 
art  class  took  as  a project  the  making  of  a mural  piece,  featuring  the 
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characters  of  the  play.  Figure  planning,  costume  detail,  and  color  com- 
bination all  contributed  to  the  girls’  conception  of  the  characters  of 
Antonio,  Portia,  Bassanio,  Shylock,  Prince  of  Morocco,  Gratiano, 
Nerissa,  Jessica,  and  Lorenzo. 

H.  The  Pupils  Chant  the  Ballads 

One  school  reports  that  their  choral  speaking  choir  has  stimulated 
an  interest  in  all  poetry,  but  particularly  in  the  ballads.  The  dialogue, 
spoken  by  members  of  the  class  garbed  in  costumes  improvised  from 
any  materials  at  hand,  and  the  lusty  choruses  chanted  by  the  verse 
speaking  choir  make  the  ballads  vital  and  delightful  not  only  to  the 
class  members,  but  also  to  the  school  assembly. 

Several  schools  have  found  that  hearing  the  ballads  sung  has  greatly 
increased  the  interest  of  pupils  in  ballad  literature.  These  schools  have 
collected  victrola  records  of  various  ballads.  The  students  take  charge 
of  the  program,  give  the  different  versions  of  the  origin  of  the  ballad,  tell 
the  history  of  the  ballad  which  is  next  to  be  played,  and  any  interesting 
incidental  information  as  to  the  structure  of  the  ballad. 

Victor  records  which  are  used  to  accompany  the  study  of  ballads : 

De  Koven:  Robin  Hood  (36784). 

De  la  Hale:  “Robin  and  Marion’’  (20227). 

“Hail  to  the  Chief’’  (Bagpipe  prelude).  Songs  from  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake  (55052). 

“Jock  o’  Hazeldean’’  (7254,  by  Mary  Garden). 

Kipling:  “Danny  Deever’’  (35476). 

“Loch  Lomond’’  (9295). 

“Scots  Wha’  Hae’  Wi’  Wallace  Bled’’  (16961). 

“The  Highland  Fling”  (17001). 

“The  Toils  Are  Pitched  and  They  Bid  Me  Sleep”  (18674). 

“Weel  May  the  Kell  Raw”  (17331). 

I.  Pupils  Enjoy  Singing  Lyrics 

Many  literature  classes  in  schools  in  which  a piano  is  available  make 
a real  “occasion”  of  the  songs  in  the  Shakesperean  plays  vihich  they  are 
reading  in  class.  Groups  form  quartets,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  music 
teacher,  or  directed  by  a member  of  the  class  who  knows  music,  give 
very  enjoyable  class  programs.  They  usually  limit  their  audience  to 
the  English  classes  who  have  studied  the  plays. 

The  English  departments  in  these  schools  have  collected  various  musi- 
cal settings  for  lyric  poems  in  the  Golden  Treasury  and  for  modern 
poems  which  have  been  set  to  music.  These  are  grouped  to  form  class 
programs,  and  members  of  the  class  sing  the  songs  just  as  naturally  as 
they  read  the  poems.  The  accompanying  music  gives  the  pupils  a more 
vivid  realization  of  the  lyrical  beauty  of  the  poems. 

Other  schools  use  victrola  records  which  they  find  add  greatly  to  the 
enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the  songs  and  poems.  When  they  are 
not  able  to  purchase  all  the  records,  they  rent  them  from  local  music 
stores.  A partial  list  of  available  records  follows : 
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Victor  records  for  incidental  music  in  Shakespeare’s  plays : 

Anon.:  “Green  Sleeves”  (17724). 

German:  Dances  from  Henry  VIII  Suite  (35530). 

Gounod : Romeo  and  Juliet. 

1.  Waltz  Song  by  Juliet  (74512). 

Mendelssohn : A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 

1.  Intermezzo  (35527). 

2.  Nocturne  (35527). 

3.  Overture  (35625). 

4.  Scherzo  (74560). 

5.  “You  Spotted  Snakes”  (55060). 

6.  “Wedding  March”  (55048). 

Nicolai:  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

1.  Overture  (35270). 

Verdi:  Othello. 

1.  “Swear  by  Heaven  and  Earth”  (89075). 

2.  “lago’s  Creed”  (88328). 

3.  “Willow  Song”  (88148). 

Harker : 

“Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,”  from  As  You  Like  It  (17623). 
“Blow,  Blow,  Thou  Winter  Wind,”  from  As  You  Like  It 
(17717). 

“What  Shall  He  Have  Who  Killed  the  Deer?”,  from  As  You 
Like  It  (17623). 

“Come  Unto  These  Yellow  Sands,”  from  The  Tempest 
(17724). 

“Hold  Thy  Peace,”  from  Twelfth  Night  (17724). 

“Lo,  Here  the  Gentle  Lark”  (88073). 

Victor  records  for  lyric  poems  set  to  music: 

Browning,  Robert : 

“The  Year’s  at  the  Spring”  (35693). 

“Ah,  Love,  but  a Day”  (64327). 

Burns,  Robert : 

“Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton”  (45132). 

“John  Anderson,  My  Jo”  (17366). 

“My  Love  Is  Like  a Red,  Red  Rose”  (64321). 

“Scots  Wha’  Hae’  Wi’  Wallace  Bled”  (16062). 

“Ye  Banks  and  Braes  o’  Bonnie  Doon”  (87062). 

Coleridge,  Samuel: 

“The  Pleasure  Dome  of  Kubla  Kahn”  (7957). 
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Jonson,  Ben : 

“Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes”  (17691,  Celesta;  45114, 
Vocal). 

Kipling,  Rudyard: 

“On  the  Road  to  Mandalay”  (35476). 

Moore,  Thomas : 

“The  Last  Rose  of  Summer”  (1188). 

“The  Harp  that  Once  Through  Tara’s  Halls”  (35878). 

Milton,  John : 

“L’ Allegro”  ( Handel ) . 

1.  “Come  and  Trip  It  as  You  Go”  (18123). 

2.  “Haste  Thee,  Nymph”  (18123). 

3.  “Let  Me  Wander  Not  Unseen”  (35623). 

4.  “Haste  Thee,  Nymph,”  Round  in  Twice  55  Community  Songs 
(35623). 

“H  Penseroso”  (Handel). 

1.  “Hide  Me  from  Day’s  Garish  Eyes”  (35623). 

2.  “Sweet  Bird”  (88068). 

3.  “H  Penseroso”  (17174,  flute  and  oboe). 

Scott,  Sir  Walter: 

“Hail  to  the  Chief”  (55052). 

Tennyson : 

“Sweet  Is  True  Love,”  Elaine’s  Song  (4124). 

“Crossing  the  Bar”  (74119). 

IV.  GENERAL 
A.  Book  Week 

As  their  contribution  to  Book  Week,  the  English  classes  planned  a 
library  display  in  the  form  of  a box  theater. 

Library  shelves  were  cleared  of  books,  and  the  classes,  working  in 
groups,  set  four  small  scenes  in  the  shelf  space,  painting  backdrops, 
setting  the  stage,  and  dressing  doll  characters  to  scale. 

One  group  made  Evangeline’s  village  with  its  “forest  primeval,”  its 
homes  with  thatched  roofs,  and  its  village  church. 

The  second  group  arranged  an  interior  of  Silas  Marner’s  cottage, 
featuring  the  loom,  the  poor  furniture,  and  Silas  himself  counting  his 
gold. 

The  third  group  set  the  scene  of  the  first  circulating  library  in 
America,  established  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  fourth  group  reproduced  the  garden  or  balcony  scene  from  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  with  a small  Juliet  on  her  balcony.  The  backgrounds  were 
painted  in  water  color. 
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B.  A Commencement  Pageant 

For  the  past  few  years,  senior  high  schools  throughout  the  State  have 
replaced  the  traditional  commencement  program  by  a pageant.  The  fol- 
lowing pageants  successfully  presented  by  the  students  of  a school  in  a 
southwestern  county  of  the  State  are  a revealing  commentary  on  their 
English  program  and  the  cooperation  given  by  every  department  in  the 
school. 

The  pageant  in  each  instance,  was  written  and  produced  by  the  senior 
class  under  the  supervision  of  the  English  department. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  year,  a theme  is  chosen  and 
the  senior  class,  working  in  groups,  begins  a period  of  research  on  the 
selected  topic.  From  the  material  found  in  the  research,  each  group 
writes  a prologue  which  is  used  to  introduce  a particular  division  of  the 
pageant. 

The  development  and  production  of  the  pageant  require  the  services 
of  many  school  departments.  The  music  department  produces  the  songs 
and  incidental  music  which  may  accompany  the  prologue  readings ; the 
art  and  industrial  arts  departments  design  and  arrange  the  scenery ; the 
home  economics  department  supervises  the  costuming ; and  the  physical 
education  department  takes  care  of  the  dancing. 

The  programs  of  two  pageants  follow ; 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  BOOK 
BOOKS  OF  INFORMATION 

The  Book  of  History — Social  development  of  man. 
Slavery. 

Roman  slavery. 

Medieval  serfdom. 

American  plantation  slavery. 

Emancipation. 

Elevation  of  woman. 

Women  in  the  fields. 

Medieval  woman. 

Modern  woman. 

Education. 

Family  education. 

Athenian  education. 

Monastic  education. 

Modern  education. 

Social  welfare. 

The  Book  of  Science. 

Galileo. 

Newton. 

Priestly. 

Franklin. 

Morse. 

Pasteur. 

Edison. 

Marconi. 

Madame  Curie. 
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BOOKS  OF  INSPIRATION 
The  Book  of  Literature. 

Poetry. 

Elaine. 

Robin  Hood. 

Barefoot  Boy 
Evangeline. 

The  Pied  Piper. 

Romance. 

Jane  Eyre. 

Chingachgook. 

Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Miss  Hepzibah 
Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Drama. 

Comedy— “As  You  Like  It”  (Act  IV,  Scene  I). 
Tragedy — “Macbeth”  (Act  I,  Scene  III). 

The  Book  of  Philosophy. 

Old  Testament  Philosophy — Fidelity. 

“Ruth  Decides.” 

New  Testament  Philosophy — Preparedness. 

“The  Ten  Virgins.” 

Conclusion : 

The  Spirit  of  the  Book  presents  his  symbol  to  a Graduate. 


THE  SONGS  OF  AMERICA 

“Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a nation 
And  I care  not  who  makes  the  laws.” 

Episode  1 — The  song  of  the  Indian. 

The  Indian  in  the  virgin  forest  of  his  native  land  sang  the  first  American 
song. 

Tawi  Kuruks,  Sioux  Corn-Planting  Song. 

By  the  Waters  of  the  Minnetonka. 

Episode  II — The  song  of  the  Puritan. 

With  true  religious  fervor,  the  Pilgrim  Father  sang  of  love  and  devotion 
to  an  ideal. 

Old  Hundred. 

Coronation. 

Episode  III — Ballads. 

The  song  of  the  Mountaineer. 

In  his  lonely  mountain  fastness,  the  mountaineer  sang  the  legends  of  the 
past. 

She’ll  Be  Cornin’  Round  the  Mountain. 

The  song  of  the  Cowboy. 

Riding  the  western  plains,  the  cowboy  sang  the  songs  of  a nation  in  the 
making. 

Home  on  the  Range. 
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Episode  IV — The  song  of  the  Negro. 

The  Negro,  as  he  toiled  under  oppression  and  slavery,  sang  the  melancholy 
refrain  of  bonds  and  of  slavery. 

Peanut  Picking  Song. 

Deep  River. 

Episode  V — The  song  of  Patriotism. 

Marching  to  war  and  possible  death,  the  American  soldier  faced  his  destiny 
with  a song  on  his  lips. 

Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean. 

Episode  VI — The  song  of  Today. 

Popular  song. 

Modern  youth  sings  of  exuberant  enthusiasm  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fast-fleeting  present. 

Popular  song  and  dance  tunes. 

Classical  song. 

In  classic  tradition  today,  the  American  lifts  his  voice  in  glorious  praise 
to  the  Infinite. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer — Malotte. 
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